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rge og much other advice, the father bade his son adieu, )!t again.“ I thought it was twelve and a half.” 
* and then separated for the night. As he said this he swept the two cents which 
nply re. Monday morning arrived, and with it many Robert handed back te him into the drawer, and 
y On the tears and caresses for young William. At last | the two boys left the shop. al 
—_ he was compelled to leave them, as the boatmen * That’s an honest little fellow, said a man . 
were waiting to carry him down the river. His| Who sat behind the counter, reading the news- 
pleasant father conducted him to the shore, and after an | paper, “a very honest little fellow; who is he?” 
S which ae \affectionate embrace, William jumped with a] _ Robert’s companion, however expressed a dif- 
Just re. il trusting heart into the boat, and in three hours | ferent opinion. As soon as they left the shop, 
‘da due Wa Sinded af Loudon Bridre. " he called out— why, Robert, what a fool you 
pees, Mu See that groups oys. “They are earnestly | were, to tell that man you only gave him ‘ten 
on rs ° . 4 99 
- = discussing something. Let us listen to their dis- en pape ld h 
. . . 39 i. . , ta , 
sited hig course. “ Your father is too particular,” says a ae oO om eo 3 es ew a h not have 
of the slim fashionably dressed youth, “ country people ™ no's ape ame would you?” said he. | 
claimed, age all of them old fashioned in their notions. ‘ Cheat! no, but you did not cheat him; he 
wind Come Bill, you mustn’t be so odd; every body cheated himself.” 
rer, that in London sails on Sunday; even old Stiffback ‘* Don’t you think it would have been cheat- 
. lit el- the deacon, goes down to Richmond sometimes |g if 1 had taken four cents when he only owed 
ae hie @ Gite evening ” me two? 1 don’t see what you call cheating, if 
¢ . © ; ? 
yin hig “Well, I’ll go this time,” replied a modest sare ee. , 
mn!” fell looking youth, and he reluctantly joined the I don’t see why you should trouble yourself 
t of the guilty party which proceeded at once to the ferry. to correct his mistakes. if he chooses to be 80, 
Three months after the above scene another careless, it is his own look out. ¢ 
of a more painful character was enacted at the They had by this time joined the group of 
) which, farm house. Lights burned in the large bed- boys who were playing marbles on the meeting- 
+ trayel- chamber, the physician was in constant atten- house steps, and the conversation was dropped; 
| having dance, and one lay there surrounded by nearly but Robert did not forget it. He was bs boy of 
a fan, or the whole family in tears. He was in a burning good sense and sound principles, and Samuel’s 
mity of fever; delirium had seized the sufferer’s brain, | uments did not convince him. Samuel was a 
= and the disease was fast reaching its crisis of life | M&W acquaintance. His father and mother had 
THE WAGES OF SIN. oe death lately moved into the village, and as Samuel 
prong ! ; j ; That sufferer was William. Yielding to the | Was vety lively and entertaining, he soon became 
lown the fy it Sender evening; the pubis. wanship: of insinuation of the Sabbath-breaker, he next con-|®# favorite among the boys. 
> hollow God in his holy temple is just closing, and the sented to go to the theatre, then the gambling Robert had liked him as well as others, but 
is found loud song of praise is ascending from a thousand house. He became dissipated, consciencé tried |20W his confidence in him sensibly diminished. 
lie one lips. Now, the congregation come, issuing from to-do het office, but he stifled its wise though The new doctrine he had advanced this evening, 
or, what Zion’s doors, and the wide street is filled asthey|—. 5 Ae : -4;.|appeared to Robert nothing less than down- 
ssary ti : B painful monitions, and plunged deeper into ini- |“ ‘ c 
) ary 0 . pass quietly homewards. ut let us follow that quity.—His body unused to excesses, soon yield- right dishonesty, and he began to look upon his new 
— cheerful group yonder to their home. : : : imself| friend somewhat suspiciously. Unwilling, how- 
1N open- . . ed to his new mode of life, and finding himse sible: ‘ - 
seal, 2 There is an old man, venerable with hoary ‘od ina | ever, to think ill of him, he endeavored to per- 
ountain. | “saaten unwell, he hastened home, where he arrived ina ee 3 ’ ’ p 
1d.” age, and a matron whose heavy step betokens high state of fever. This grew worse, until it suade himself that it was only his odd way of 
her nearness to the tomb. ‘They are the parents talking, and when he took his seat in school the 
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of that healthy troop of girls and boys who fol- 
low them. Four bright girls just verging into 
womanhood, and two fine boys whose looks 
speak them to be about twelve or fourteen sum- 
mers old are there. 

But see, they have reached their home; a large 
antiquated building, surrounded by barns and 
sheds, and having a noble orchard in its rear. 
It is a farm house, and the aged gentleman is its 
owner, let us call him Farmer Hall. 

Farmer Hall having seen all the necessary 
business of the farm attended to, calls his fami- 
ly around him, and, after reading a portion from 
a huge old family Bible, he kneels and offers up 
a solemn prayer to God. In that prayer he 
prays with special fervor for his child William, 
beseeching his Heavenly Father to preserve him 
from the new temptations to which he is soon to 
be exposed. As the family rise from their knees, 


many eyes are wet, and they part in silence, to 


retire to their respective chambers. 

Mr. Hall however remained, and with him 
William, the eldest of his two boys. They are 
alone, and the old man begins, ‘‘ My son, you 
leave home to-morrow for the great city of Lon- 
don. This is necessary for your temporal pros- 
perity, as you understand, but my child forget 


not your father’s counsels, when away from his 


eye. Beware of vicious company. Be honest. 
Keep the Sabbath. 
your employer strictly and faithfully. 


Avoid the theatre and obey 
Then 
will you rejoice your mother’s heart and mine; 
but if you become vicious and idle, you will bring 


became so violent that his life was despaired of. 

‘QO my son, my dear son!” exclaimed his 
mother, ‘¢O, that William was prepared to die. 
Oh! my poor boy, thou art lost!” 

But William did not die. His fever subsided. 
It left him very weak. As he acquired strength, 
he became very serious, and ere he was well he 
sought the Saviour. 

When he returned to London, his wicked friends 
flocked to see him, but he kindly repulsed them 
all; he told them the wages of his folly and what 
would be theirs, if they persisted. Remember, 
said he, *‘ THE WAGES OF SIN IS DEATH.” 

Here you see the effect of vice in the disease 
of William. God was merciful to spare him. 
While he was spared, thousands have perished. 
Youthful reader, beware of vice.—S. S. Mess. 











NARRATIVE. 








HONESTY. 


“T am going to buy some marbles, Sam; will 
you go with me?” said Robert Ellis to the boy 
who occupied the desk next his, as they left 
the school room together. 

The two boys were soon standing at Mr. 
Moore’s counter, discussing with great anima- 
tion the merits and prices of the marbles offered 
for their inspection. The important selection 
was at length made, and the marbles paid for. 

‘IT gave you aten cent piece,/” said Robert, 
to the shopman, as he looked at his change, “and 
you have given me back four cents.” 





us both in sorrow to the grave.” 


With this, and 





next morning, he felt almost as cordially towards 
him as ever. 

‘*T have not done my sums,” said Samuel, in 
recess; “I couldn’t do them last night, and I 
have not time now;—what shall I do?” 

‘‘Do as many of them as you can,” replied 
Robert, ‘“‘and perhaps Mr. French will excuse 
your not doing the rest.” 

‘That plan won’t do,” replied Samuel. “I 
tried it yesterday; but I'll tell you what will. 
If you will only do part of them while I do the 
rest, we shall get them all done in time, and then 
I can copy them off.” 

‘¢Oh! that would be cheating,” cried Robert, 
‘¢T can’t do that; I shouldn’t think you’d want 
to have me, Sam.” 

‘‘Cheating! you are always talking about 
cheating. Pray, what cheating is there in that?” 

“Why, wouldn’t it be deceiving Mr. Prench, 
to make him think you had done all?” 

“Well, don’t stand here preaching,” inter- 
rupted Samuel; “I might have finished half of 
them while we have been talking. Say at once, 
yes or no?” 

‘* No,” said Robert, firmly. 

Samuel walked off in high indignation, and 
Robert, too, was nota little angry. After school 
he did not join Samuel as usual, but walked 
home alone. His thoughts were still occupied 
with Samuel’s conduct, and he felt more unhap- 
py than he had done before for a long time. 
Finally he concluded to tell his father the whole 
affair, and ask him if he did not think it would 





‘* Was it ten cents?” said the man looking at 





have been dishonest for him to perform another 
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person’s task, for the purpose of deceiving his 
teacher. 

‘But then, I was angry with Sam,” thought 
he, “‘ when he told all the boys that I was cross, 
and father will say that was very wrong. But I 
know it was wrong myself, and I will tell him 
the whole, if I tellany.”” This resolution taken, 
he again felt easy, and in the evening he related 
to his father the circumstances we have men- 
tioned. 

‘‘T am glad, Robert,” said Mr. Ellis, ‘ that 
you have told me all this; I should be sorry to 
have you led away by a bad boy, or puzzled by 
his arguments. You see, in the first instance, 
that it is no less dishonesty to retain what does 
not belong to you when given to you by mistake, 
than to take it yourself. 

‘‘T am glad that you had principle enough to 
refuse to do Samuel’s sums, for you were right 
in thinking it dishonest to abuse Mr. French’s 
confidence: in this way. Some people think, 
Robert, that those only ought to be called dis- 
honest, who deceive others in regard to property; 
but it is the same spirit which leads a boy to pre- 
sent the compositions and sums of another to his 
teacher, as his own, which would lead him to 
pass a five cent piece for a six cent piece.” 

“So I thought, father, only I did not know 
exactly how to say it; but I ought to tell you that 
I did wrong too, for I was angry when Sam told 
me not to stand preaching to him; and I can’t 
help feeling a little angry now; when I think of 
it.” ' 

“And why should you feel angry with him, 
Robert? Do you never do Hong?” 

‘* Yes, father, but not like Sam.” 

“Think, my son, of all the wrong feelings 
and actions which you have indulged to-day, 
and which are all known to your heavenly Fa- 
ther; and do you find such a wide difference be- 
tween your sins and Samuel’s?” 

Robert said nothing; and after a pause, his fa- 
ther continued, “I do not wish you to make a 
friend of Samuel, because I think from what I 
hear, that his influence will be a bad one; but I 
do wish you to treat him kindly wherever you 
meet him, and let your influence and your exam- 
.ple be good.” — Village Reader. 








THE NURSERY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion, 
LITTLE ALBERT AND HIS TWO SISTERS. 

When little Albert saw Julia returning from 
school, he ran out to the gate to meet her, laugh- 
ing and clapping his hands, and calling out in 
‘broken half spelt syllables, “‘come sister, come 
glay;”’ and when he saw her opening the gate, 
he ran and hid behind the lilach bush and called 
“*coop, coop,” but Julia who unfortunately pos- 
sessed an unhappy disposition, came from school 
on this occasion altogether out of tune, so she 
took no notice of her little brother, but walked 
on, and very indifferently seated herself in the 
hall door. 

Albert peeped out from behind the bush, to 
see if Julia was looking for him, but when he 
saw her sitting in the door, he came from his 
hiding place, and climbing up the steps to her, 
looked very inquiringly in her face for a mo- 
ment, then covering his eyes with his little hands 
he again called “‘ coop, coop,” but Julia instead 
of joining in the sport, helped him down from 
the steps, and told him to ‘ run around the house 
to the kitchen.” Poor Albert was evidently 
much disappointed; he advanced a few steps, 
then stopped and looked back at Julia, and at 
last, though very reluctantly went on. 

In a few moments, Eliza, who had witnessed 
their proceedings from an open window, came 


and seated herself in the door by the side of 


Julia. 


** You have chosen a delightful seat,” said 


Eliza. 
Julia did not answer. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








‘‘ How pleasant sitting in this east door, in 
the afternoon of a warm summer’s day,” said 
Eliza. 

Julia still kept silence. 

‘¢ How have you succeeded in drawing to-day,” 
enquired Eliza. 

** About as well as I do in every other under- 
taking,” said Julia. ‘‘ It is,” continued she “ of 
no use for me to try to learn, I have no ingenui- 
ty, nor do I ever expect that I shall have.” 

‘*‘ No patience, you should have said,” replied 
Eliza, ‘* patience and perseverance, will accom- 
plish much. I am very sorry for you, that you 
have no more; the want of it occasions much un- 
happiness, to yourself and others.” 

“I do not see,” said Julia, “‘ why my want of 
patience should be a source of trouble to any one 
but myself.” 

“J think,” said Eliza, “that I can convince 
you that it is, and we will take little brother for 
an example. Do you not think that the cool- 
ness and indifference with which you met him 
when you came from school, caused unhappi- 
ness! You know that he was overjoyed to 
see you; he expected that you would welcome 
him with a kiss, and then spend a few moments, 
at least, in playing with him about the yard. I 
could have cried well enough, when you sent 
him away, he looked so wishful and disappointed. 
I cannot conceive how you can have a heart to 
treat him so unkindly, when he is so pleasant, so 
easily diverted.” 

“I fear,” continued Eliza, “that you are 
planting thorns in his bosom; by and by we shall 
see their fruits, if you continue to set a bad ex- 
ample before him; it will not be long before you 
will see an alteration in his appearance, he will 
not love you as well as he does now, he will not 
care about trying to please you; he will grow 
fractious, if not wilful, unkind and disobedient, 
and how do you think that you can endure to 
see him punished at home, or at school, for these 
faults, knowing that they are in a great degree 
owing to your bad example.” 

The tears gathered in Julia’s eyes, when she 
thought of the disastrous effect which her mis- 
conduct might have upon her little brother. She 
was very sorry that she had done so wickedly, 
and promised that from that hour, she would try 
to govern her temper. 

Eliza was glad to see that Julia wished to do 
right. As for Julia, she had many severe strug- 
gles with her naughty temper, notwithstanding 
she came off conqueror at last, and ever felt that 
she had reason to love Eliza the more for her 
faithfulness. L. H. 

North Brookfield, Dec. 11th, 1840. 











PARENTAL. 








THE PARTING KISS o«a FRAGMENT. 


‘‘T was but five years old when my mother 
died; but her image is as distinct to my recollec- 
tion, now that twelve years have elapsed, as it 
was at the time of her death. I remember her 
as a pale, beautiful, gentle being, with a sweet 
smile, and a voice that was soft and cheerful 
when she praised me; and when I erred, for I 
was a wild, thoughtless child, there was a trem- 
bling mildness about it, that always went to my 
little heart. And then she was so kind, so pa- 
tient; methinks I can now see her large blue 
eyes moist with sorrow, because of my childish 
waywardness, and hear her repeat, ‘ My child, 
how can you grieve meso?” I recollect she had 
for a long time been pale and feeble, and- that 
sometimes there would come a bright spot on 
her cheek,which made her look so lovely, that I 
thought she must be well. But then she some- 
times spoke of dying, and pressed me to her bo- 
som, and told me “to be good when she was 
gone, and to love my father a great deal, and be 
kind to him, for he would have no one else to 





love.” I recollect she was very sick all day, 


EEE ——) 


aside, and I tried to be very quiet. I did not 
see her for the whole day, and it seemed very long, 
At night they told me mother was too sick to 
kiss me, as she always used to do before I went 
to bed, and I must go without it. But I could 
not. I stole into the room, and laying my lips 
close to hers, whispered, ‘Mother, mother 
won’t you kiss me?” Her lips were very cold 
and when she put her arm around me, laid oul 
head upon her bosom, and one hand upon y 

cheek, I felt a cold shuddering creep all ove; 
me. My father carried me from the room, but 
he could not speak. After they put me in bed, | 
lay a long while thinking. I feared my mother 
would indeed die, for her cheek felt as cold ag 
my little sister’s did when she died, and they 
laid her in the ground. But the impressions of 
mortality are always indistinct in childhood, ang 
I soon fell asleep. In the morning I hastened tp 
my mother’s room. A white napkin covered her 
face. I removed’ ft—it was just as I feared, 
Her eyes were closed, her cheek was cold and 
hard, and only the lovely expression that always 
rested upon her lips remained. In an instant all 
the little faults for which she had so often re. 
proved me, rushed upon my mind. I longed to 
tell her how good I would always be, if she 
would remain with me. She was buried; but my 
remembrance of the funeral is indistinct. I only 
retain the impressions which her precepts and 
example left upon my mind. I was a passion 
ate, headstrong boy; but I never yielded to this 
turn of my disposition, without fancying I saw 
her mild, tearful eye fixed upon me, just as she 
used to do in life. And then, when I had suc- 
ceeded in overcoming it, her sweet smile of ap- 
probation beamed upon me, and I was happy. 
My whole character underwent a change, even 
from the moment of her death. Her spirit was 
forever with me, strengthening my good resolu- 
tions, and weakening my propensity to evil. | 
felt that it would grieve her gentle spirit, to see 
me err, and I could not, would not do it. I was 
the child of her affection; I knew she had pray- 
ed and wept over me, and that, even on the 
threshold of eternity, her affection for me had 
caused her gentle spirit to linger, that she might 
pray for me once more. I resolved to become 
all that she could desire. This resolution I have 
never forgotten. It helped me to subdue the 


-waywardness of childhood, protected me through 


the temptations of youth, and will comfort and 
support me through the busier scenes of map 
hood. Whatever there is that is estimable in my 
character, I owe to the impressions of goodness, 
made upon my infant mind by the exemplary 
conduct and faithful instructions of my ezcellent 
mother.—Parent’s Magazine. 








MORALITY. 








A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 

Little Edwin Moore rose early in the morning 
—hurried on his clothes—and ran to wish his fa- 
ther and mother a happy new year. 

‘* Thank you, my boy,” said his father. 
we wish you the same.” 

‘‘ I think I shall be very happy this year,” re 
plied Edwin. ‘ You and mother have both made 
me a present. Aunt Nancy is going to give mé 
a humming-top. And our John has been busy all 
the week making me a sled. He did not say it 
was to be mine. But I know it is—for last night 
I saw he had painted Rotxo at the top, and E. 
M. at the bottom. E. M. stands for my name. 
And John knows that I think Rollo a pretty 
name for a sled. Oh! how glad Iam. Yes,! 
shall have a happy new year.” 

“But stop, Edwin. Think a moment. Are 
you always happy when you have had things 
given to you? On the fourth of July, your moth- 
er gave you a moss-basket full of flowers, whic 
she bought of the children on the common. And 
I gave you something else. Did you enjoy 3 


“And 





and my little hobby horse and whip were laid 


much on that day, as you expected to?” 
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Edwin hung his head inshame. He recollect- 
di @good many things that had disturbed his 
ace on the Fourth of July. Presently he look- 
oj up and said, “‘ But, father, to-day and all this 
year 1 mean tobe a good boy. Then, don’t you 

wuppose, I shall be happy?” - 

“Certainly, my child, we do,” replied his 
mother, kissing him. ‘ Now run, and wish John 
happy new year. Put your tire on, and be 
fady for breakfast. And don’t forget your 
promise to begin the year with being a good boy.” 

Edwin did as he was directed. When his fa- 
ther and mother came down, he was standing by 
the fire, with his face and hands nicely washed, 
his hair neatly combed, and his clean apron on. 
jtwas not always that he came to the breakfast 
ble in such good order. On many a morning 
ofthe last year, he had been sent back to his 
rom, because he had forgotten to attend to some 
me of these little matters, which a boy of his 

might easily remember. 

Edwin was now six yearsold. His father was 
amechanic in good business. His mother was 
aquiet, excellent woman. They had no other 
child. Edwin was a great treasure to them. 
They were too fond of him, to dare to run the 
sk of spoiling him through ill-management. 
Nothing was allowed to interfere with the proper 
taining of their boy. They regarded this asthe 
great business of their lives. ‘They desired, be- 
fore all things else, to make him obedient, just, 
and merciful. 

After breakfast Edwin ran to find John, who 
vorked with his father. 

John was tying a strong string to the new 
ded. He laughed as Edwin came near—and 
pointed to the E. M. to show whose the sled was 
to be. 

“Yes, John,” cried Edwin. ‘ And I thank 
you for it. May I take it now, and try it on the 
sow! Henry Hudson is coming to play with 
meto-day. Suppose I should put my cap and 
coat and mittens on—and drag my sled over to 
his house, to see if he is ready to come?” 

John said he was willing. 

And off Edwin started. In afew moments he 
returned with Henry. It was a bright morning, 
ad not very cold. The boys asked Mrs. Moore 
if they might play in the yard a little while. 
She gave her consent. 

There had been a snow storm a few days be- 
fore. When John shovelled out a path to the 
gate, he made quite a high pile on one side. 
This pile slanted down towards a hollow place in 
the yard. Edwin had asked John to sprinkle 
some water upon it. It was now frozen hard. 
The two boys clambered to the top with the 
dled, and said it was a capital coast. 

“Let me try first,” cried Edwin, seating him- 
elfupon Rollo, holding by the string, and lift- 
ing up his heels to steer with. 

He and the sled soon reached the bottom of 
the coast. Edwin sat kicking and jerking to 
tty to make Rollo go a little farther. He pre- 
sently found this did no good—and returned to 
the top on the coast, where Henry stood looking 
on. 

“Was not that a good one?” said Edwin. 
“Now here she goes again! Clear the lulla!”’ 
_ Henry was a little disappointed. He. thought 
twas to be his turn then. He said nothing. 
And Edwin was just beginning the same thing 
‘gain, when a loud knock upon the window call- 
ed the boys into the house. 

ts. Moore said nothing for a few minutes. 
The boys were wondering, why they had been 
knocked for. And Edwin began to grow a lit- 
lle uneasy. His mother looked up from her 
Work, and asked him if he had wished Henry 
udson a happy new year. 

“Yes, mother. Ididso,the moment he came 
to the door.” 

“Did you mean anything by it?” 

“Oh yes. I meant that I hoped he would be 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





‘‘ Well, my son, suppose some day this year, 
Henry should come to play with you, would you 
try to make him happy? If there was a coast in 
the yard, would you let him enjoy it?’ If youhad 
a new sled, would you let him use it?” 

Edwin had no reply to make. He felt how 
foolish and unkind he had been. 

** Now,” continued his mother, ‘‘ You may 
learn an excellent lesson from this. Your text 
last Sunday was, ‘Faith, Hope, Charity; these 
three; and the greatest of these is Charity.” To 
day you have had occasion to see how true it is. 
Your sled was new. The coast was a good one. 
You enjoyed your sport so much, that you forgot 
all about Henry. Had you remembered him— 
had you let him try the coast first—had you ta- 
ken even the same pains to please him, that you 
did to please yourself, it would have been Char- 
ity. You would then have loved your playmate, 
as you love yourself. And both of you would 
have been a great deal happier for it.” 

Edwin promised to be more careful. His 
mother sent them out to play again. She was 
pleased to see that Rollo was immediately given 
up to Henry, who had three good coasts. After- 
wards the boys agreed to take turns on the sled. 
And now and then they contrived to make it 
carry them both at a time. 

An hour or two passed away very pleasantly. 
Rollo was put away in the wood-shed, and Ed- 
win took Henry into the house to show him the 
present his father had given him. Mr. Moore 
had cut a hundred nice blocks out of hard wood. 
They were shaped like bricks. The boys sat 
down to build houses with them. Each one be- 
gan with half of the blocks. Edwin worked 
faster than Henry. His house only wanted 
three bricks to be completed. He reached forth 
his hand to take them from Henry’s pile, but in- 
stantly remembered that that would be wrong, 
and drew it back again. His mother observed 
his triumph over the temptation with pleasure. 
Henry’s house was soon finished, and he had 
some blocks left. He saw that Edwin wanted a 
few, and told him to take them. 

Both houses were then completed, and the 
boys stepped back to look at them. Mrs. Moore 
said they might be certain of a great deal of en- 
joyment, if they would always treat each other 
as they had done while playing with the bricks. 
She opened the Bible, and read aloud the para- 
ble of the Good Samaritan, and some of the 
commandments which Jesus gave his disciples 
about loving one another. She read also St. 
Paul’s beautiful description of Charity. The 
boys listened very attentively. 

Edwin recollected his first coast in the yard, 
and how he had been tempted about the blocks. 
He resolved to try to treat every body kindly. 
When his mother finished reading, he whisper- 
ed something in her ear. She smiled, and said 
she would see about it, when his father came 
home. 

It was time for Henry to go. Edwin offered 
to go with him part of the way. When they 
left each other, he told Henry to look at the 
head of his bed the next morning, for a new 
year’s present. 

When Mr. Moore came to dinner, he gave his 
consent, very cheerfully to his son’s request. 
John was sent over to Mr. Hudson’s in the eve- 
ning with a parcel. 

The next morning Henry found a bag tied to 
his bed-post. He opened it, and found Edwin 
had filled it with fifty of his new bricks. C.F. B. 








RELIGION. 


From the Southern Christian Advocate. 

FLEE FOR THY LIFE. 
“Flee for thy life,” said the Angel to Lot, 
when leading him out of the doomed city; ‘Look 
not back, but flee for thy life.” You remember 











happy this year.” 





ed, and had Lot and his family remained, he 
would have been consumed with the rest—and 
do you not think deservedly so? because he 
would have been acting in direct opposition to 
the command of God. Now reflect a little— 
think you not the world at present is as wicked 
as those cities? The Bible tells us it is more so, 
for does it not say, ‘‘ In the last day the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah shall rise up to condemn 
us?” And is there no command to you to come 
out from this wicked world? does not God say, “Be 
not like unto them, separate thyself from thei, 
and forsaking all else cleave only unto me?” 
An angel is not sent to you as to Lot, but God 
warns you himself in his holy word, to “ Flee 
for thy life!” and unfolds the awful punishment 
awaiting those who are lovers of the world more 
than lovers of God. Satan will whisper, you ae 
a little child, and too young to be religious—su: h 
things are too wonderful for you to understan.|. 
But do you not know right from wrong? and «o 
you not feel something within rebuking yo., 
when youdo what you should not?’ That som :- 
thing, dear child, is your conscience, ‘and if 
your own conscience condemn you, how much 
more will God?” Young as you are, if you dv 
not repent of your sins and pray for Christ's 
sake to be forgiven, you cannot enter the kin:- 
dom of heaven, but will be destroyed with the 
world which lieth in wickedness. Flee, thei, 
for thy life!—go into thy chamber, and knel 
down and pray to your blessed Redeemer, who 
says, ‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto me,” 
and who died upon the cross to save you, to give 
you his Holy Spirit, that you may love him an | 
strive to serve him. There is a great deal of 
wickedness in your little heart, young as you 
are; pray to God to give you a new and a pur.: 
heart—pray night and morning—pray a thousan | 
times a day, if you are tempted to do wrong as 
often, and the Spirit of God will enable you t» 
resist the temptation, and at last you will ceas > 
to do evil and love to do good. The older you 
are before you begin to serve God, the harder 
will be the task; for each time you do that which. 
you know to be wrong, the greater is the power 
the devil obtains over you. Think not it is to» 
soon. 
Suppose, dear child, you were in a beautiful 
wood in Florida, and the birds were singing 
sweetly among the tall forest trees, the grounl 
was covered with beautiful flowers, and every 
here and there the bending trees were loade.| 
with delicious fruit, and any one was to tell you 
while you were playing in the wood that an In- 
dian was near, flee for thy life;—because yor 
were a little child and could not run far, or you 
had been but a short time in the wood and wish- 
ed to look around at the bright landscape a lit- 
tle longer—would you venture to remain? woulhl 
you stop to listen to the song of the birds, to cull 
a few more flowers, or gather a larger portion of 
the pleasant fruit, until the fearful whoop sound- 
ed in your ears, and the fatal tomahawk was 
raised above your head? No, certainly not. 
You would no sooner hear that an Indian was at 
hand, than you would spring up, and casting 
away all you had collected during your short 
stay in the wood, you would bound forward, 
straining every nerve to get to a place of safety. 
Now, my dear child, your adversary the devil 
is more to be dreaded than the most ferocious 
savage. The savage kills the body, but the 
devil plunges the soul into everlasting torments. 
He is close at your heels, he is eager for your 
soul! flee for your life to the foot of the cross—. 
until you love Christ with all your soul, and with 
all your mind, and with all your strength, and 
desire to serve him all the days of your life; 
you are not safe. Death is surer than the tom- 
ahawk of the Indian—you know not how near 
he may be to you; flee for thy life—pause not tu 
be older, to see more of the world, but if you 





dear children, that it was because they were so 
very sinful that these people were to be destroy- 





would be sure of Heaven, flee at once, at this 
very moment, for thy life, thine everlasting life. 
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Go with the simple village maiden, who, when 
warned by her aged grandmother that she might 
soon die, thought she was too young, and to sat- 
isfy herself, taking her own measure went her 
way to the churchyard to inquire of the dead; 
and as she measured the graves, wept to find 
so many shorter than herself. Goto the church 
yard too, and as you look at the little graves, 
remember, and flee for thy life. SILVANUS. 





EDITORIAL. 





CONTRADICTION, 

Two little boys were playing together by the fire, 
Their names were Frank and William. They had some 
blocks and were building a house. 

“Tam tired of making houses, I wish we had some- 
thing else to do,” said William to Frank. 

“ Well then, let’s play horse.” 

“ Well; it’s your turn to be horse, you know.” 

“ y turn, no it isn’t, it is yours.” 

“ Why Frank! what a story! when you know! was 
your horse yesterday.” 

“No you wasn’t ; it was day before yesterday, and I 
was yours yesterday.” 

“ You was not.” 

“T was. 

By this time the voices had reached so high a pitch 
that they attracted the attention of their mother, who 
was writing in the other part of the room. 

“What is the matter, boys?” inquired she pleasantly. 

“ Why, Frank won’t be my horse, when it is his turn.” 

“Tt isn’t my turn, mother, it’s his,” said Frank. 

“Come to me both of you,” said their mother, “and 
let me see if I cannot help settle your difficulty.” 

“ When did you play horse last ?” 

“ Yesterday,” said both the boys together. 

“ What part of the day ?” 

“In the afternoon,” said Frank. 

“Saems to me it was the morning,” said William. 

“No William, don’t you remember, father gave us 
each an apple after dinner, and we had not finished eat- 
ing them when we began to play, and you said your 
horse was eating his hay.” 

“So I did,” said William. 

“Then it seems he was your horse yesterday,” said 
their mother. 

William looked a little confused. 

“ But perhaps,” said he, “it was day before yesterday 
that we had the apples.” 

“ No,” said his mother, “I remember about that; 
“day before yesterday you had pie, and I did not give 
you any apple.” 

“'Then it is my turn, I suppose,” said William rather 
mournfully. 

“ Don’t look so sad about it,” said his mother; “can’t 
you find pleasure in making Frank happy?” 

“Tf he cares so much about it, I will be his horse,” 
said Frank. 

“No,” said William, his face clearing up, “I will be 
yours.” 

“ This is much pleasanter than to hear such a dispute 
as that I overheard a little while ago,” said their moth- 
ea. “And now I want you to remember one thing; 
whenever you cannot agree upon any point, instead of 
centradicting each other over and over, stop and try if 
you cannot recall some circumstances which will help to 
settle it. If t relates to a promise, try to remember the 
place and time in which it was made, and thus the one 
who is in the right will be able to convince the other. 
Will you do so ?” 

“ Yes, mother,” said both, and off they ran. L. 





VARIETY. 





Written for the Youth's Onda. 
Mischievousness Punished. 
I suppose the readers of the Youth’s Companion have 
many a time made and seen snow men. Well, one day 
during the month of February, after there had been a 





great snow storm, some boys who were going home from 
school, saw a stone post situated at the corner of a street 
almost covered with snow; so they thought they would 
cover it all over with snow, and make it look like a snow 
man; inthis there was no harm, as the stone was not 
out in the street, and would hurt no one. Well, pres- 
ently a boy came along with a very pretty horse and 
sleigh, which he had been told to take to the stable. 
As he approached the stone, he thought it was only a 
snow man, which some boys had to amuse themselves 
with, and told another boy who was in the sleigh with 
him, that he meant to run against it and knock it down, 
just to plague them; and he whipped his horse so as to 
make him go fast, and then steered up against this 
snow man. The runner, striking as it did against the 
stone, was torn from the sleigh, and the boys were upset 
in a snowbank, leaving the horse to go where he pleas- 
ed. When they arrived home, they found that their pa- 
rents had heard all about it, and were much displeased 
when they learnt the cause. This boy learnt, as you 
may suppose, never to plague others, to amuse himself. 


Snow. 


“] wish it would not always be so cold and stormy,” 
said Maria as she came home from school rubbing her 
hands on account of the cold. “Last summer it was 
very pleasant going to school, and I don’t see why we 
can’t have pleasant weather now.” “Maria,” said her 
mother, “ your language is very improper and wicked ; 
it is wrong to indulge such feelings. Is not your heav- 
enly Father good?” “Why yes, I suppose he is good; 
but I don’t see why he could not just as well make warm 
weather, as so much cold and snowy weather. I should 
much rather see the fields always green and beautiful 
than covered as now with white snow as far as the eye 
can reach.” “ But, Maria, the snow is not without its 
uses. The fields could not be always fair and beautiful, 
if the earth did not rest. You feel tired at night and 
want to rest; so the land needs rest such as it finds in 
winter. The snow serves as a covering to keep the 
earth warm and prevents the frosts from penetrating 
too deeply. And, besides, people carry wood and tim- 
ber, and other heavy articles, much better on sleds than 
on wheels.” 

By this time Maria had got warm, and began to feel 
more cheerful. “ Now,” said her mother, “as you seem 
to be a little more pleasant, than when you came in, I 
will show you how beautiful these flakes of snow are.” 
She then took Maria to the door, where she caught some 
of the falling flakes on a shingle. Maria looked at 
them, and saw them made in the shape of little stars, in 
the most neat and beautiful style ; every part was finish- 
ed off in the most perfect manner. 

“ Mother,” said Maria, “what is snow made of 2” 

“Tt is vapor that rises from the earth into the air, and 
there freezes into beautiful little crystals. If the vapor 
did not freeze, the particles would collect into drops and 
form rain. Just see how good God is, in removing the 
snow at the proper time. When snow covers the ground 
three or four feet deep, we should perish if we had to re- 
move it ourselves. But at the proper season God sends 
warm weather, which melts the snow, and moistens the 
earth, and makes the grass and flowers begin to grow.” 

[Amherst Cabinet. 




















A KIND AND GENTLE TEMPER. 


Since trifles makes the sum of human things, 

And half our mis’ry from our foibles springs ; 
Since life’s best joys consist in peace and ease, 
And few can save or serve, but all can please ; 
Oh! let th’ ungentle spirit learn from hence, 

A small unkindness is a great offence, 

Large bounties to bestow, we wish in vain; 

But all may shun the guilt of giving pain. 

To bless mankind with tides of flowing wealth, 
With pow’r to grace them, or to crown with health, 
Our little lot denies ; but Heav’n decrees 

To all the gift of minist’ring to ease. 

The gentle offices of patient love, 

Beyond all flatt’ry, and all price above, 

The mild forbearance of another’s faults ; 

The taunting word suppress’d as soon as thought ; 
On these Heav’n bade the sweets of life depend; 
And crush’d ill fortune when it made a friend. 

A solitary blessing few can find ; 

Our joys with those we love are intertwin’d ; 

And he whose wakeful tenderness removes 

Th’ obstructing thorn which wounds the friend he loves, 
Smoothes not another’s rugged path alone, 

But scatters roses to adorn his own. 

Small slights, contempt, neglect, unmix’d with hate, 
Make up in number what they want in weight; 
These, and a thousand griefs, minute as these, 
Corrode our comforts, and destroy our peace. 


EPITAPH. 
Too gentle for the storms that fall 
Upon the shores of time, 
The cherub heard its Parent’s call, 
And sprang to joys sublime. 














LATTA AAT ANAT 
New Year’s Gift. 
A WEEKLY PAPER FOR YOUTH. 


HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is a small juvenile paper 

published every week, by N. WILLIS, at the Office of the 

Boston Recorder, No. 11 Cornhill, Boston. Price, One Dollar y 
year, in advance.—Six copies for $5,00. 

This paper commenced in June, 1327, and has had a steady 
increase of subscribers ever since. 

It is imtended to convey Religious and Moral Tnstruction ing 
manner che most interesting and impressive to Children and 
Youth. The articles it contains are mostly in the narrative form 
and are generally classed under the following heads :—Narrg. 
tive, Religion, Morality, History, Obituary, Benevolence 
Natural Histery, Biography, The Library, The Nursery, 
The Sabbath School, Miscellany, Editorial, Poetry. Maiy 
of these articles are illustrated by Pictures. An Index closes 
each volume. 

The Youth’s Companion has been often used in Sabbath 
Schools. The Teachers find in almost every number something 
suitable to be read to their scholars, which furnishes them wih 
the groundwork for remarks. It is also proper to be read by the 
scholars during the week, and circulated among them, like 
books from the Library. 

No advertisements, and nothing sectarian or controversial, 
are admitted into the Youth’s Companion—and it is adapted 
to the taste of all Evangelical denominations, 


LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 


A letter, containing the names of seven Subscribers, dated 
Lexington, Ga. Feb. 20, 1838, says : 

‘T wish I could procure a thousand subscribers for you, for! 
have never seen, neither do I believe there is printed, 2 paper so 
well adapted to the minds of the rising generation, or one which 
will serve to excite and cultivate a taste for reading. If we can 
only get our young to read, and then give them suitable books, 
we need have no fears for any of the benevolent institutions of 
the day. All will prosper under a generation educated for the 
Lord.” 

Gorham, Me. March 22, 1838. 

Dear Sir,—I have read your paper with much pleasure and 
profit, during the past year; but the chief object in view in re- 
Ceiving it was, to benefit a Sabbath School class. It has in this 
respect met all my expectations; it was pleasing to see with 
what earnestness they Idoked for the Companion ; and I had the 
satisfaction to know that it was not merely to have a paper lo 
carry home, but because they loved to read it. 

Yours in Christian fellowship, ack. 
Irwinton, Alab. May 28, 183. 

Dear Sir. From having been a subscriber some years back 
to your valuable work, the Youth’s Companion, and having set- 
tled in a New Country, and in an interesting and growing town, 
where I am engaged in Sabbath Schools, I would be glad if you 
would forward me your valuable paper, as I consider it the most 
useful publication, particularly to be read in Sabbath Schools, 
that I know of in the United States. 

Yours, &c. A— M—. 
West Prospect, Me. June 11th, 1838. 

I am of the opinion, sir, that your paper is one of the best peri 
odicals now in circulation, for the improvement and_cultivatioa 
of the minds of the younger part of our population. _I say one of 
the dest, I think I may be justified in saying that it is the best. 
I highly approve of the sentiments and views that are set forth 
therein; and think they are such as are calculated to produce 
high moral and religious character in our youthful friends. I 
think that every family of children should be furnished with the 
Youth’s Companion. Yours, &c. 

Bangor, Me. July 26th, 1833. 

Mr. Wits. I am more and more pleased with the Youth’s 
Companion. I have been in the habit of sending it for more than 
a year to a family in St. Albans. Calling there a few weeks ag0, 
I received substantially the following account of its reception — 
** You can scarcely conceive the avidity with which thé Com 
panion is taken from the office and read. Our little girl gene 
rally manages to get a cent every week to pay the postage, and 
if it does not come she cannot restrain her tears. When we 
have read it, it goes into other families, regularly into four, and 
very frequently it does not rest until it has visited nine families. 
No paper in this place is read with so much interest.” 

Yours, 
Voluntown, Ct. Jan. 7tit, 1839. 

Mr. Witts. Sir—I have received six of your little papers, 
the Companion, the year past, and they have been very interests 
ing to me, and to my children. We have read them, and then 
have distributed them among our Sabbath School scholars, and 
they have been very much liked. I have read many of the sto- 
ries in the Companion in our Sabbath School the year past, aii 
they have been the means of doing much good. There has been 
some eight or ten of our scholars in the Sabbath School units 
with the church; and they have dated the time of their convit- 
tion from a story that I have read in this little paper. p.c¢ 


Boston, Mill Dam, Feb. 21, 1839. 

I always love to associate my thoughts of the Companion with 
those of the Sabbath School. I was a constant reader of yout 
paper for the first ten years of its publication ; and the first, the 
specimen number, now lies before me. Some of my most vivic 
conceptions on serious subjects I can trace to the perusal of this 
work ; and no book do I now peruse with so much satisfaction as 
the bound volumes of the Youth’s Companion. I hope it will long 
be continued with the interest and value of its early and its present 
times ; for as long as it does, I shall not grow weary of sang 
mending it to younger friends as an invaluable Companion 
them. Most truly Yours, 


—_—_—— 
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